Medford Evans 

EQUAL TIME 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


■ Not since the long, hot summer 
of 1964 when bodies said to be those 
of three Civil Rights workers were 
exhumed by someone who knew right 
where to dig in that 600-foot dam 
down in Neshoba County has Missis¬ 
sippi experienced equal tension. The 
political counterpoint to the theme of 
violence then was the fabrication of 
the “Freedom Democratic Party,” de¬ 
signed to supplant the indigenous 
Democratic Party of Mississippi; the 
objective associated with the recent 
killings provoked at Jackson State 
College is the capture of the Missis¬ 
sippi Governor’s Mansion. 

The threat is genuine* 

On Friday night, June fifth, one 
Alex Waites, acting Field Director of 
the state National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(N.A.A.C.P.), declared over two tele¬ 
vision stations in Jackson and one in 
Meridian: “The people of Mississippi 
cannot wait until this governor’s term 
expires. They have to immediately — 
posthaste — seek the removal of Gov¬ 


ernor John Bell Williams from office, 
tfihe sMe Is to .wnvVc.” 

1 do not say, Italics added, for I 
heard Waites say it, and the emphasis 
was there. Indeed, there was more of 
deliberate, calculated threat in his 
manner of delivery than can possibly 
be indicated in print. 1 heard the man 
three limes — once on his live broad¬ 
cast , and again on two different news¬ 
casts. The inference was unmistakable 
that he wanted it believed that fire and 
bloodshed would follow if the white 
power structure failed to remove Wil¬ 
liams from office, 

Waites went far beyond the state¬ 
ment - itself shocking enough — of the 
Jackson State College President, Dr. 
John A. Peoples Jr., that the killing of 
Phillip Gibbs and James Earl Green in 
the first hour of Friday, May fifteenth, 
would not go ‘"^unavenged*” In view of 
the relative weakness of any isolated 
black community on the local scene. 
Doctor Peoples’ minatory participle 
and Secretary Waites’ far more men¬ 
acing prophecy of statewide devasta- 
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tion were suited, if not intended, to 
provoke sndi ‘Svhite backlash” as 
might be a pretext for the return of mas¬ 
sive federal force to Mississippi, 

But considering the aforesaid “rela¬ 
tive weakness,” how did Alex Waites 
ever get on television to broadcast 
such a provisional call to insurrection? 
The answer is that the black commu¬ 
nity may be weak, but the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
media which the Commission at once 
serves and regulates, are by no means 
weak. Waites was one o f the actors in a 
charade called “equal time.” 

Governor Williams the night before 
had given a report to the people of 
Mississippi on the violent events at 
Jackson State. Like his policy state¬ 
ment two weeks earlier, the Gover¬ 
nor’s TV speech was masterfuL He 
began by specifying the high qualifica¬ 
tions of the ^te’s police officers, the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol, and paying 
tribute to the comparable excellence 
of the Jackson Police Department, 
'‘Who among their critics,” the Gover¬ 
nor asked movingly, “would have been 
willing to stand with the^ officers 
without returning the fire of their 
assailants?” And again he pointed out 
sardonically that “the Senators, Con¬ 
gressmen, and assorted bigwigs who so 
eagerly attacked the integrity of the 
Jackson Police Department and the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol requested, 
and received, police protection for 
themselves,” 

That the officers had indeed been 
attacked before they fired the voOeys 
which presumably killed James Earl 
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Green and Phillip Gibbs cannot be 
doubted except by those who flatly 
question Governor Williams’ veracity, 
a question which not even his severest 
critics had ever raised before. Yet 
precisely because his report to the 
people carried such conviction, forces 
hostile to the local and state police 
had no recourse but to accuse the 
Governor of falsehood. 

In order to give their accusation 
currency the enemies of the police 
demanded and got equal time on the 
stations over which Governor Williams 
had spoken. Exactly twenty-four 
hours after the Governor’s report to 
the people three persons - Reuben 
Anderson, Constance Slaughter, and 
Alex Waites — all black and radical — 
appeared before the same cameras and 
microphones to give “the other side.” 
Puzzled at the evident ease with which 
relatively obscure individuals could 
thus get such expensive television time 
(nine p jn., CD.T., and it was free) to 
rebut the duly elected governor of a 
state, 1 decided to look into the 
matter. After all, Fd like a chance to 
talk back to Richard Nixon, 

Investigation disclosed no sign that 
ni get such a chance, but did bring 
out some interesting points, 1 inter¬ 
viewed by telephone four persons con¬ 
nected with our two Jackson TV 
stations. The interviews were progres¬ 
sively rewarding. First I called Mr, Bob 
McRaney Jr., manager of WLBT-TV, 
Channel Three, Identifying myself I 
inquired, “May I ask you some ques¬ 
tions about the equal time broadcast 
Friday night?” 
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“No,” he replied promptly, ^‘you 
may not.” 

LogicaDy, that seemed to be the 
end of the eonversation, but I didn’t 
hang up the phone and neither did he, 
and after a moment he said by way of 
explanation that the station had since 
1964 been under investigation by the 
F.C.C. as to possible anti-Negro bias, 
and that therefore station personnel 
would not talk to anybody about such 
matters without going through their 
lawyers. So [ asked him who their 
lawyers were, and he was very polite 
and he told me. 

The lawyer I got was W. Calvin 
Wells Jr., of the well known firm of 
Wells, Wells, Marble & Hurst, and he 
was very polite too and told me more 
than Mr. McRaney felt he could. Actu¬ 
ally his answers only widened the area 
of my curiosity. The main thing he 
said was that although his firm repre¬ 
sented Channel Three it did not coun¬ 
sel the station on matters involving the 
precarious relationship with the F.C.C., 
but left that sensitive operation to the 
Washington, D.C., law firm retained 
for such liaison. Could 1 ask the name 
of the Washington firm? Yes, I could. 
The firm is Arnold and Porter. 

“Isn’t that the firm that Abe Fortas 
belonged to before he went to the 
Supreme Court?” 

Yes, of course. 

“And doesn’t Carolyn Fortas, Abe's 
wife, still belong to it?” Mr. Wells 
didn’t know about that, but thought it 
might be so, and so do L It’s nothing, 
really, but it did seem to me sort of 
interesting that Channel Three in Jack¬ 


son immediately gave Governor John 
Bell Williaim’ accusers “equal time” 
because Abe Fortas’ old law firm 
advised that that is what the F.C.C. 
would want the station to do. 

I still had no answers to the ques¬ 
tions which I had wanted to ask Mr. 
McRaney and Mr. Wells. These ques¬ 
tions were: (1) Under what conditions 
must equal time be supplied? Can any 
person or group demand and get equal 
time with a Governor? (2) Whom did 
Reuben Anderson, Constance Siau^- 
ter, and Alex Waites — the three who 
had appeared against Governor Wi¬ 
liams - represent? 

Realizing that because of the deli¬ 
cacy of the situation I was not going 
to get any further information out of 
Channel Three, 1 called WJTV, Chan¬ 
nel Twelve, and was put in touch with 
the announcer on duty, Mr. Dennis 
Smith. We got along fine. When I 
asked him whether mybody could 
demand and get equd time with a 
Governor, he said right away, ‘That’s 
a good question.” 

1 was flattered. 

Mr. Smith modestly made it plain 
that though he was for the moment in 
charge of the station, he was not the 
man who would make decisions about 
“equal tirrae,” and I got the impression 
that some things puzzled him as much 
as they did me. We speculated pleas¬ 
antly on what it would take to get 
equal time with President Nixon, and 
agreed that a viewer in Jackson would 
have got the impression concerning 
Anderson, Slaughter, and Waites that 
they somehow represented “the black 
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community j” though nobody ever said 
that in so many words* 

I made the point (I was supposed to 
be interviewing Mm^ but couldn't help 
making a point) that if the ^*black 
community” is conceived of as having 
within the state such separate exis¬ 
tence as to re<|ujre in effect a parley 
(and through a third party» at that) 
with the Governor of the state, then 
the situation was indeed serious. I 
spared Mr. Smith this, but during the 
day I thought: That would mean 
imperium in imperio, a government 
within agovemment. 

The man I ou^l to talk to, said Mr* 
Smith, was the general manager of 
Channel Twelve, Mr. L.M. Sepaugh, 
executive vice president of the Capitol 
Broadcasting Company. 1 called him 
and got him right away. Saturday 
around six p jn. is a good time to catch 
people at home in Jackson. It was Mr. 
Sepaugh who ^ve me some sure- 
enough answers to my two questions. 

The answer to the first question, 
Mr. Sepaugh explained pleasantly, is 
that yes, of course, anybody can a^ 
for equal time, but not just anybody 
can get it. The station (in this case, Mr. 
Sepaugh himself) has to decide who 
gets equal time and who doesn’t. (Mr, 
Sepau^ did not say, but I gathered, 
that the F.C.C. expects every station 
to recognize that some requests are 
more equal than others.) What, 1 in¬ 
quired, are the criteria for decision? 

Well, the main thing would be 
whether the person or persons re¬ 
questing equal time represented a 
broad group whe^e interests and views 
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were opposed to those represented on 
the broadcast which prompted the 
request. This brought us pretty square¬ 
ly up to my second question: What 
group did the persons in question 
represent? Was it the “black conrniu* 
nity”? 

If my query was a leading one, it 
didn’t lead where 1 expected. No, said 
Mr. Sepau^, that was not it. Reuben 
Anderson, Constance Slaughter, and 
Alex Waites represented “an organiz¬ 
ation composed of twenty to fifty 
odier organizations, called the United 
Front for Better Broadcasting/’ I’m 
still trying to digest that one. Here is 
an organization which could well be 
described as vast — comprising twenty 
to fifty other organizations — and 
nobody that 1 know ever heard of it 
before. Yet this superorganization can 
hardly be supposed to be secret, 
though some of its components might 
well be. The thing ts called a fronts and 
fronts are not supposed to be invisible. 
A front is normally intended to be 
seen, however you define the term. 
There are two relevant definitions in 
my dictionary: “a person, group, or 
thing used to mask the identity or true 
character or activity of the actual 
controlling agent”; and “a movement 
linking divergent elements to achieve 
certain common objectives; esp: a 
Communist dominated political coali¬ 
tion.*’ (Don’t get mad at me. That’s 
right out of Webst€r*s Seventh New 
Collegiate.) 

This United Front - I asked Mr. 
Sepaugh — does it have an office? 
Well, he wasn’t sure. He thought it was 
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using the office of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Broadcasler$, and there is a 
committee (Fm not suie whether the 
committee is a creature of the 
UP*B.6. or the N.A.B. or both or 
what) which sort of operates the thing. 

All those component organizations 

— twenty to fifty of them* and what a 
range that is — are they all black? Oh 
no, no indeed. But Anderson, Slaugh¬ 
ter, and Waites are all black? Yes* yes 
of course. 

Later I looked in the phone book 
and in the city directory, and dialed in¬ 
formation, and found no trace of any 
United Front for Better Broadcasting, 
nor — which is perhaps more surprising 

— of any National Amiciation of Broad¬ 
casters. Apparently, at a high enough 
altitude in the world of the media the 
image fades out completely. The 
power, though, is still there, and you'd 
Wter believe it. That United Front, 
represented by Anderson, Slau^ter, 
and Waites, instantly got equal time 
with the State of Mississippi, repre¬ 
sented by its Governor! 

Except for Alex Waites' ominous 
demand for John Bell Williams'head on 
a charger, coupled with the thinly veiled 
threat to wreck the state if they didn't 
get it, what the three “fronters” said on 
TV last Friday was considerably less 
interesting than how they got there. 
Basically, why they were there was to 
deny that there had been any real 
provocation of the police, to deny that 
there had been any good reason for 
the volley of shots from law-enforce¬ 
ment officers which ended the lives of 
Phillip Gibbs and James Earl Green. 


Among the points of fact at issue, 
one is crucial: Wa^ there a sniper at 
Alexander HaM, the wo men dormi¬ 
tory where the two young Negro men 
were shot? Governor Williams says 
there was; his severest critics deny it. 
Two related questions are also hotly 
disputed: Did a local newsman see the 
sniper at a prepiot^y broken-out pic¬ 
ture window in the dormitory? and 
Did that newsman, if such a newsman 
there was, tell the GoPemor, or an 
investigator representing the Governor, 
what he saw? 

Wiiliains said that a Jackson news¬ 
man, whom he did not name, had wit¬ 
nessed from the street in front of the 
dormitory “a hand holding a gun” ex¬ 
tended from the window of the third- 
floor stairwell, and had seen a ^^muzzle 
blast” from that window before the 
police, in retaliation and self-defense, 
fired back at the tier of stairwell win¬ 
dows. The Governor said the third-floor 
window was broken out and the curtain 
tied back before any of the Noting 
began. Williams gave other evidence 
that not ail the shooting was done by 
police. For example, he reported that 
on the scene one spent bullet and 
several .32 calibre cartridges were 
picked up “ none of which came from 
police weapons. He also gave details of 
riotous conduct by students and others 
on the Jackson State campus (and the 
public street, Lynch Street, which bi¬ 
sects the campus) for twenty-five hours 
preceding the terminal gunfire. The first 
acts of violence had occurred Wednes¬ 
day night. May thirteenth, when abor¬ 
tive attempts had been made to bum 
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the R,0,T,C, building (a typical ‘"stu¬ 
dent” activity this season), bricks had 
been thrown at passers-by on Lynch 
Street, and random window-breaking 
had taken place. At that time college au¬ 
thorities played it cool and down, 
saying this was just due to (1) “spring 
fever,” (2) “Cambodia ” (3) “animos¬ 
ity against whites^” Harmless stuff like 
that. 

During that first night, Wednesday- 
Thursday, preceding the climactic 
night of death, fifty shots were fired in 
the college area, some from the direc¬ 
tion of the girls^ dormitory, none by 
the police. In addition to this anony¬ 
mous gunfire. Governor WUliams re¬ 
ported, there came from the militants 
a constant barrage of rocks and bot¬ 
tles, This manifestation of spring fever 
was apparently half aimless and half 
aimed at “pigs” and “honkles,” (The 
last sentence there is not the Gover¬ 
nor's, but my own interpretation.) 

Out of the wealth of mformation 
revealed by Governor Williams' white 
paper, opponents centered their ef¬ 
forts at rebuttal largely on the incident 
of the anonymous newsman-witness of 
the hand and the gun in the window. 
Reuben Anderson, a Negro lawyer 
who had served on a temporary bira- 
cial investigative committee appointed 
right after the shooting by ^ook-up 
Jackson Mayor Russell Davis, said on 
the equal-time TV program: “We 
investigated this thing for ten days and 
we never heard a story such as the one 
told by the Governor about a man 
commg to a window that was already 
broken out and shooting out of this 
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window. We heard no such testi¬ 
mony.” 

Andef^n spoke of other instances 
in which his committee failed to find 
what the Governor's investigators 
found. In general he seemed to take it 
for granted that whatever his commit¬ 
tee did not find was not there to be 
found. The view exists, however, that 
some investigators find more than 
others do because they are better 
investigators, On one point Anderson 
flatly contradicted the Governor. 
‘"There was,” said the black attorney, 
“no rioting at Jackson State College 
on this night.” 

The issue here could turn on defini¬ 
tion, Wiliams evidently thou^t at¬ 
tempted arson, public display of weap¬ 
ons (the Governor said blacks were 
seen armed with pistols and other 
weapons ranging from one Enfield riHe 
to one croquet mallet), and terrorizing 
of a public thoroughfare (Lynch Street 
is normally arterial) so that it had to 
be closed to traffic - Williams charac¬ 
terized this — understandably, 1 think 
— as riotous conduct. Anderson pre¬ 
sumably felt that it was spring fever, 
possibly complicated by Asian flu 
from Cambodia. 

Reuben Anderson, militant though 
he may be, is a lawyer, and he pru¬ 
dently refrained from actually calling 
the Governor of the State a liar, but he 
left the iitipression that he would have 
liked to do just that. Somewhat bolder 
(naturally) was the Associated Press, 
which also stopped short of giving 
William® the lie direct, but was con¬ 
siderably nastier in its insinuations. A 
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dispatch datelined Jackson, June fifth, 
had the lead: “Gov. John ^11 Williams 
concedes he amnot identify the news¬ 
man he clatm witnessed sniper fire 
from a women's dormitory at Jackson 
State College moments before police 
gunfire killed two young Negroes on 
the predominantly black campus last 
month” (Quoted from Jackson Daily 
NewSy June sixth, Page One.) In this 
case 1 have added the italics. The im¬ 
plications of “concedes” and “claims” 
are plain enough; that of “cannot” is 
more subtle. The whole sentence 
leaves the impression that the Gov¬ 
ernor had been caught out on a limb 
without documentation, and that he 
admitted as much. 

The facts are quite otherwise. The 
reason Williams “could not” give the 
newsman’s name was that to do so 
would have seriously endangered that 
newsman. Thus the Governor did not 
“concede” anything as far as the valid¬ 
ity of his information was concerned. 
He was doing what any good reporter 
will do - he was protecting his source. 
His “claim” that the newsman wit¬ 
nessed the sniper fire still stands, and 
looks to most people here like a 
mighty good claim. 

Possibly the best informed person 
about this whole Jackson State College 
matter is staff writer George Whitting¬ 
ton of the Jackson Clanon-Ledger. 
(And if Whittington is not himself the 
best informed, 111 bet he knows who 
IS.) George Whittington reported in 
part as follows: 

. . . Who told state investigators 

he saw a hand holding a gun 
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poked through a third floor win- 
dow at Alexander Mall on Fri- 
day^ May 15? 

Oov^ John Bed Williams 
wasn't tellingsome news¬ 
men pushed the point as if they 
actually expected a name .... 

James H. Downey of the As¬ 
sociated Press was one of those 
who asked the question . . . 
[and] was one of those in the 
street between Alexander Mall 
and a cafeteria building on the 
other side when the shooting 
started. He said he saw no hand 
m the window, no gun, no muz* 
zle fire, as the governor said. 

David Boone, [a Clarion- 
Ledger reporter! * "^ho is as tall 
as Downey — both m the vicin¬ 
ity of six feet, four inches — but 
much heftier (sornething over 
300 pounds) said there was little 
wonder Downey couldn *t see. 

‘*He was hiding behind me,” 
said Boone, “and I was behind 
the patrolmen. ” The patrolmen 
were facing the dormitory, be¬ 
tween Boone and that building. 

J!>ow^y admitted Boone was 
right 

But in the Associated Press story 
nothing was admitted by Downey. Only 
alleged admissions by Governor Wil¬ 
liams were reported, and these on inves¬ 
tigation prove to be no admissions at all. 
Whittington reported in the Clarion- 
Ledger: “The governor let his statement 
stand. And the physical evidence to 
which he referred was hard to deny: 
The window to which he referred was 
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cleanly broken» with only small frag¬ 
ments showing at the frame. Panes 
above and below It show cleanly bored 
pellet holes, and are not broken except 
for those holes.” 

In his original news story on the Gov¬ 
ernor's equal*t£me-generating speech of 
June fourth, Whittington had written 
that Williams’ “statement cleared for 
the first time for public reporting an 
assertion by many officers that a gun 
was seen pointing from a third-floor 
window of [the] stairwell^ and a muz¬ 
zle blast noted.” 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, 
D.C., - at a revolutionary conclave 
attended by, among others, a delega¬ 
tion from Jackson State and other 
points in Mississippi - “Liberal” 
gauleiter Jose^^ Rauh was rousing the 
rabble of both races by declaring that 
the police action the night of May 
14-15 in Jackson was “an ugly and vi¬ 
cious group lynching/’ and that police 
there ought not to be walking the 
streets, but ought to be in federal peni¬ 
tentiaries, and that it was up to Attor¬ 
ney General John Mitchell and Presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon to put them there. 
“These people,” said Rauh, “commit' 
ted the most obvious crime and they 
are walking around free.” 

John Bell Wilhams has not been an 
especially popular Governor in Missis¬ 
sippi. By some who voted for him he 
has been considered something of a 
faineant^ by others he has even been 
accused of “moderation” in his oppo¬ 
sition to federal power. Yet, except 
black militants and wire service re¬ 
porters, no one has questioned his 


courageous honesty, No party-liner, 
Democrat Williams came out for Goid- 
water in 1964 and for Wallace In 1968. 
For the fonner he was purged by par- 
ty4inmg Democrats in Congress; for 
the latter he is now under fire from 
race revolutionaries and the media 
militia. 

The majority of Mississippians, who 
are silent mainly because they can’t get 
equal time, have no doubt that their 
Governor is telling them the truth, and 
that the essential concealment and pre¬ 
varication are on the other side. 

Also on the other side is the pri¬ 
mary responsibility for the “polariza¬ 
tion” of forces, black and white or 
revolutionary and conservative, which 
N.A.A.C.P. Secretary Alex Waites said 
Governor Williams was bringing about. 
Waites concluded the “equal time” 
broadcast by demanding that WiUiams 
be “charged with the criminal act of 
attempting to incite people to riot,” 
This is the technique of the pick¬ 
pocket who cries, “Stop, thief!” What 
Williams had actually done was to stop 
a comparatively small riot on May 
fifteenth, and prevent a far greater one 
after the Jttnes Earl Green funeral on 
May twenty'Second. 

Revolutionaries, however, never 
give up. They got equal time on 
television. They want equal time in the 
Gov^or’s Man^on. And they want 
national police lo replace the Missis¬ 
sippi Highway Patrol. Mississippi is a 
training ground for revolutionary tech¬ 
niques. The Comrades will get around 
to applying these tactics to your 
state soon enough. ■ ■ 
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